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For MONDAY, February 22, 1802. 


ANECDOTES ef BONAPARTE. 


[From “ The Life of Bonaparte, Firft Conful of France,” tranflated 
from the French, and juft publifhed. } 


VERY thing refpe@ing Bonaparte becomes now a matter of 

confiderable intereft. He ftands ina different relation to 
this country from what he did. As Firft Conful of the French 
republic he is now recognized as at the head of a power in amity 
with Great Britain. His public hiftory is fuficiently known. 
His private life exhibits many fingular ¢razts of charaéter, and 
is given in the work before us, probably upon the beft autho- 
rity ; at leaft it is not in our power to difpute the veracity of 
the author: as a Frenchman, he is undoubtedly enamoured of 
his fubje&t. The following anecdotes, however, place the cha- 
ratter of the Firft Conful in a light which mutt be interefling, 
and which, if he is permitted by providence to retain his ftation, 
every one will with to be juft. 


SOME intimate friends of Bonaparte talking freely with him 
concerning the treaty of Campo Formio, obferved, that he had 
allowed the emperor great advantages in giving up to him the 
fpoils of Venice, and that the deftru€tion of one of the mot an- 
cient republics in the world had ferved only to indemnify the 
emperor; and what was more, through the fuccefs of a repub- 
lican general. “‘ I was playing at vingt et un,” faid the con- 
queror, “ and being twenty, I ftood.” 

A few days before his departure for the army of Italy, he was 
at the houfe of a friend of Courtois’, where he made a {hort 
fketch of his intended campaign from memory, in which Mil- 
lefimo was pointed out as the firft theatre of the enemy’s defeat. 

Vol. 39. j He 
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He made a memorandum, that he fhould drive out the Auftrians 
through the defiles of the Tyrol: and terminated the whole 
with thefe words, ““ And at the gates of Vienna I fhall gran 
them peace.” 

Bonaparte, when he went to take upon him the chief command 
of the army of Italy, was only twenty-fix years of age. Itis 
{gid that on his promotion, a friend obferving to him, “ You 
are very young to go thus, and take the chief command of an 
army,’ he replied “ 1 fhall be old when I return.” 

It is a fingular coincidence, that Bonaparte fhould have con. 
quered Italy precifely a thoufand years after Charlemagne’s 
fecond entrance into Lombardy; which he had before fubju. 
gated to his arms, and from whence proceeding to Rome, he 
changed the face of Europe, by founding at the end of the year 
800, anew empire, of which all the modern flates are but dif. 
membered parts. 

Bonaparte was hated by the majority of the direftory, who 
entertained a mean jealoufy of his talents and fuccefs, and never 
lolt fight of the intention of ruining him: which made him fay 
in the midft of his brilliant career in Italy—** Where is the fol. 
dier of my army who has not repeatedly wifhed to be releafed 
by death from the attacks of envy, calumny, and thofe other 
odious paffions, which appear too often to direét the aétions of 
mankind ? 

During his firft campaign in Italy, the lucky flars, or good 
fortune, as it was called, of Bonaparte, was continually the fub. 
jet of converfation: aman of talents prefent en an occafion 
of this kind, pointed out what ought to be underftood by thefe 
phrafes, when applied to that hero, by relating the following 
inftances : 

In a company, faid he, where Fontenclle was prefent, aman 
of talents made feveral excellent repartees. Vhen he was 
gone, the company talked of thele fallhes, calling them by the 
name of lucky kets. You are right, faid Fontenelle, but thefe 
lucky hits never happen but to men of genius. 

Succefs in a fingle inflance may be the refult of fortune, but 
when it is continued, fortune can have nothing to do with it; it 
18 above her influenc c. 

When Marfhal Villars was appointed to command the army, 
one of the courtiers of Lewis XLV. obferved, that Villars was 
very lucky— Lucky!” % 


] ] } 
faid the monarch no, Sir, it 1s be- 
yond that. 


, 
There is fomcthine {o fir : +] soe sae 
here 1s fomething fo finvular in the anagram diicovere 
fy { 


the two words revolution 1, ancai/e, that it may be 


er 
on 


excufable 
periaps to mention fo trifling a circumflance, when Bonaparte 
is the fubjeét of it. The mode of forming the anagram, is this; 
trom the two words revolution Francaife, the word vere is to be 
tascn away, when, the rematuing letters being joined togethers, 
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this fentence will be produced; Un Corfe la finera—a Corfican 
will end it. . 
Bonaparte was told of the cnormous expence which the ex- 
pedition from Toulon would coft. “ I aflure you it is money 
put out at 500 per cent.” replied the general. 
The expedition (to E gy pt) was kept a moft profound fecret : 


! 


Bonaparte was, pethaps, the only ene in the army that knew 
any thing of its deftination. ‘They were the more certain that 
Feypt was not the place intended, as the poet Arnaud, who lett 
the general at Malta, informed them, that Bonaparte fmiled at 
the officers on board when they hinted at it. But the general 
merely affected this irony, to turn their attention from the objeét 
he had in view, and which he feared they might perceive. 

In the Couier d’Egypte, of the 2d Nivofe, we find the fol- 
Jowing article. Wetranferibe it here, becaufe at the fame time 
that it gives an idea of the manners of the inhabitants of that 
country, it difplays the charaéter and genius of Bonaparte in 
more diflinéct colours. 

On the 21{t Frimaire, the Shiek Sadat, gave a dinner to the 


general in clnef.—In every houfe of refpeét sbility at Cairo, the 
I 


principal apartment is laid entirely open to the ner te the 
purpofe of enjoying the refrefhing breezes that enter pach that 
quarter during fom mer. This apartment is called mandar, 


Here Bonaparte and his companions were received: the dinner 
was ferved up on feveral low ‘tables, round which ten or twelve 
perfons might place themfelves. The circumference a thefe 
tables was garnifhed with a great quantity of black bread, cut 
thin, fomething like pancakes, and difhes of cold vegetables, 
which remained during the whole repaft. The middle was fuc- 
ceflively occupied by about thirty plates ferved up, one after 
the other, with rapidity; none of them remained above twa 
minutes. A difh of meat was fucceeded by another of vegeta- 
bles, or paftry, or by a bow] of cream. WI hen this courle \ was 


over, pido of different kinds was brought in: it is compofed of 

1 1 , ’ ’ 

boued rice fqueezed clofe together and mixed with falar 3 and 
é i b > 

j _— fubflances, which make it very palatable. After the 


) 


pilo, they introduce fherbet : but by no means like the ice fher- 
bet of Europe: it is a kind of fugared water, mixed with per- 
fumes and fyrups, fuch as banana, piftachio-nuts, &c. 

Dinner was preceded and followed by converfation. Bona- 
parte told the fhieks that the Arabs, in the time of the c Hiphs 
had cultivated the arts and fciences; but now they were in pro- 
found ignorance ; and that no traces could be perceived in ther 
of the knowledge of their anceflors. The Shiek Sadat atiak, 


that they poflefied the Koran, which comprifed all knowledg 


y* ‘ 
" ' , , 
Phe zeneral afked, if the Koran taught chew how to caft cannon? 
af « : a 0 9 
althe fhieks prefent anfwered “* yus!’ 


Y 2 Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte frequently. faid before the memorable 19th Bru. 
maire (the confular revolution), “* The revolution which is in 
agitation will be different from the former: it will occafion no 
profcriptions, and caufe many to ceafe.” 

Some time after that day, when it was in contemplation to 
eflablith a firft conful, Bonaparte often repeated, that fo great a 
funétionary ought to be a perpetual negociator ! 

In the fpeech which he made to the council of ancients, on 
the 18th and 19th Brumaire, he exclaimed, “ Recolleét that 
fortune andthe god of war are with me.” 

*““ T had worked up my paflions,” faid he the next day to his 
friends, “* and I concluded with a bad phrafe. The French are 
judges of propriety : I had no fooner pronounced the words, 
than a murmur made me feel them. But what could I do? | 
was {poiled on the road: they fo often repeated thofe words to 
me all the way from Marfeilles to Paris, that 1 could not get them 
out of my head.” 

After the 18th, feveral officers of the navy and chiets of that 
department, were prefented to the executive commiflion, and 
were. received by Bonaparte and Roger Ducos. The former 
faid tothem, “* The feamen are brave, and even experienced, 
The misfortunes they have met with are only to be attributed 
to the bad management of the naval department: the captains 
have not fufficient means to caufe their authority to be refpeéted; 
too much lenity has encouraged infubordination in the crews. 
On land, undifciplined valour may fometimes be viflorious ; at 
fea, never!” 

A tew days after the 18th Brumaire, the confuls were pre- 
fented with a pattern of the new confular drefs It was com- 
pofed of a coat, a la Francaife, of white velvet, embroidered 
with gold, buttoned down to the waift, light blue pantaloons, 
the {word belt over the coat, and the fword hanging perpen. 
dicular on the fide; red boots, and cap of the fame colour. It 
was obferved to Bonaparte that a red cap would not become him 
—"* No more than red heels,” replicd he. 

At the battie of Marengo, Bonaparte wore a gray great coat, 
asin his firft campaign in Italy. The generals and officers fre- 
quently cried out that his place was not in the midft of the fire; 
which did not prevent him from riding in the front of the army, 
under a terrible difcharge of a great number of picces of artil- 
lery. He placed the troops in order of baitle on foot, and re- 
viewed them on horfeback. Some perfon obferved to him, that 
it was aftonifhing no one who accompanied him happened to be 
killed, ‘* They were with me” replicd he, “ my fortune pre 
ferved them.” 

The French army was falling into diforder, and began to found 
a retreat, when the prefence of the Firft Conful reanimated theit 


courage; 
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sé 


courage: “© My lads,” faid he, “ recolleé& that my cuftom is to 
{leep on the field of battle.” 

Returning from the battle of Marengo, he met with a great 
number of wounded foldiers. On obferving the fufferings of 
thofe brave fellows; he exclaimed, t is impoffible not to re- 
gret being wounded like them, that we may the better partake of 
their pain.” 

Many other curious anecdotes, with details of his public hif- 
tory, are given in this volume, which isthe only regular account 
yet publifhed of this extraordinary charaéter. It appears that 
he was born on the 15th of Auguft, 1769, at Ajaccio, in Cor- 
fica, from whence he was earty brought into France, and placed 
in the military {chool of Brienne, in Champagne. 


AD 


of LOTTERIES. 





ORIGIN 
OTTERIES, which are reforted to in moft of the ftates of 


Europe as a meafure of revenue, had their rife in Genoa, 
where it had been long cuflomary to choofe annually by ballot 
five membeys of the fenate (which was compofed of ninety 
perfons,) in order to form a particular council. 

Perfons interefted in thefe eletions, backed their anticipations 
of the return of different fenators by bets—and thofe fpecula- 
tions in a fhort time prevailed to fuch excefs, and the people 
engaged in them with fuch cagernefs, that the government con- 
ceived the tdea of eftablithing a lottery on the fame principle. 
Such was the fuccefs of the projeét, that all the cities of Italy 
fent large fums of money to Genoa to adventure init. Five 
tickets out of the ninety were drawn; a perfon naming one of 
thefe fortunate members received eighteen times the price of his 
ticket; naming two of them, he had 400$ times the price of the 
ticket; naming three of them, he had 11,748 times its price; 
naming four of them, 511,038 times its price; and naming five 
numbers that would be drawn, he would receive nearly forty- 
four millions of times the money which he laid out. 

The Pope, with a view to increale the revenues of the church, 
was the next to adopt the expedient of a lottery, and the people 
of Rome became fo fond of this fpecies of gambling, that to 
indulge in it, they were wont to reduce their families to great 
diftrefs, adopting at the fame time every kind of foolery that 
redulity or fuperflition could infpire, in order to obtain fortu- 
nate numbers. 

In France, Germany, and the Netherlands, lotteries, on fimilar 
plans, were drawn weckly, to the vaft emolument of the ftate. 
In thee, however, the beneficial chance to the adventurer, on 
naming one of the five num! » 15 times the 
amount of the flake; to 240 times, on naming three of them; 
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and to 600 times the amount of money wagered, on naming four 
out of the five; the fifth number was not played, as the govern. 
ments were unwilling to hazard fo great a {um as they would 
jofe by the whole five numbers being named. 


SINGULAR ESCAPE. 


O* the 23d of December, 1801, Mr. P. Martin, ftudent of 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh, on a vifit to his 
friends at Dunning, attempted to crofs the Ochill mountains be. 
twixt Kinrofs and Dunning. It was evening before he reached 
the mountains, and a thick fog came on. He loft his way, was 
precipitated from an eminence into a deep gulph, and when he 
recovered from the furprife into which his fudden fall had 
thrown him, he foand himfelf immerged in a deep wreath of 
fnow, from which he found it impoflible to extricate himfelf, 
He was therefore obliged to make a hut in the fnow, by prefling 
it in all directions. 

In this fituation he remained for fifteen or fixteen hours, not 
only in danger of being drifted up, but of being ftarved to death 
by the cold. The cold was fo intenfe, that he became faintith, 
and trembled vehemently. In this fituation he recollected that 
he had brought from Edinburgh in his bundle, among other me. 
dicines, a quantity of gum camphor and manna, fome of which 
he inftantly fwallowed. 

Lhe camphor produced a glowing heat, and as he continued 
to {wallow both it and the manna from time to time till morning 
that day light appeared, he was able by that time to force his 
way out of the fnowy habitation, and as the froft had been 
feverely mmtenfe through the night, the furface of the {now was 
become fo hard as to bear him up tolerably well. He reached 
Dunning the fame evening, but he has, in confequence, caughta 
very fevere cold. 

When people are obliged to travel in fevere weather, they 
ought, for their own fakes to carry a little gum camphor in theit 
pockets, as in cafe of numbnefs it has the beft effeéts. It is 


certain but for it Mr. Martin would have perifhed in the fnow. 


DISTINGUISHING SIGNS of MADNESS iz DOGS. 
By Mr. Merwe te. 


[From * Letters and Papers on Agriculture.”’] 


NV R. MEYNELL, a celebrated fox-hunter in Leicefterthir, 
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having paid particular attention to madnefs among hse 
f 
4 dogs, 
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dogs, communic ated to a phy ficiar n the following remarks, inane 
fwer to fome queltions propofed to him on that fubje&. In 
order (fays Dr. Fothergill, the writer of this article) to peeves it 
any miftake in a matter of fuch importance, I fhall here prefeng 
the reader with the refult of his obfervations, copied verbatim, 
in his own words. 

The firft fymptom of canine madnefs in dogs, is, I believe, 

a failure of appetite in a {mall degree. I mean, that the dog 
does not eat his ulual food with his ufual eagernefs ; though, if 
better food be offered him, he may eat it gre edily, A difpo- 
fition to quarrel with other dog xs comes on early in the difcafe 
A total lofs of appetite generally fucceeds ; though I have ten 
dogs eat, and lap water the day before their death, which gene. 
rally happens between feven and ten days after the firft fymp- 
tom has appeared. A mad-dog will not, I believe, cry out on 
being ftruck, nor fhow any fign of fear on being threatened ; 
though he will, very latein the difeafe, appear fenfible of kind 
treatment. 

I have never known a mad-dog fhow fymptoms of the difeafe 
in lefs time, after the bite, 1 ig ten days; and* I have knowa 
many inftances of dogs having died mad, as late as eight months 
alter the bite, I think the fymptoms generally appear betweea 
three and eight weeks after the bite. 

A mad-dog, in the height of the diforder, has a difpofition te 
bite all other dogs, animals, or men. When, not provoked, he 


ufually attacks only fuch as come in his way; but having ne 
fear, itis peculiarly dangerous to flrike at, or provoke him. 

Mad-dogs appear to be capable of communicating the infec- 
tion early in the diforder, and as foon as they begin to guarrci 
with, or bite other dogs. 

The eyes of mad-dogs do yot look red or fierce, but dull; 
and have a particular appearance, which is eafily diftinguithed 
by fuch as have been ufled to obierve it; but not eafily to be 
defcribed. 

Mad-dogs never bark, but occafionally utter a moft difmal and 
plaintive howl, expreflive of extreme diflrels; and which thote 
who have once heard, can never forget. So that dogs may be 
known to be going mad without being {een, when only this dif- 
mal howl is heard. 

Mad.dogs do not foam or froth at the mouth, but their lips 
and tongue appear dry and toul, or flimy. 
mad-dogs generally refufe both food and drink in 


BY 





the lazer ftage of the diforder, yet they never fhow any abhor- 
rence or dread of water, will pafs through it without difficulty, 

and lap it eagerly to the left. But it is remarkable, that though 
they lap water for a long time, and eagerly, and do not feem ta 
experience any unealinefs from it; yet they du not appear to 
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{wallow a fingle drop of it; for, however long they may cop. 
tinue lapping it, no diminution of quantity can be perceived, 

Iam perfuaded that this diforder never originates from hot 
weather, putrid provifions, or from any other caufe but the bite, 
For, however dogs may have been confined, however fed, or 
whatever may have been the heat of the feafon, I never knew 
the diforder commence without being able to trace it to that 
caufe; and it was never introduced into the kennel, but by the 
bite of a mad-dog. 

The hairs of a mad-dog do not ftand ere& more than thofe of 
other dogs. Ido not know that there is any thing remarkable 
in the manner of a mad-dog’s carrying his head, or his tail. | 
do not believe that dogs are more afraid of a mad-dog, than they 
are of any other dog that feems difpofed to attack them. 

There are two kinds of madnefs, both of which I have known 
to originate from the bite of the fame dog. Among hunt{men, one 
is known by the name of raging, the other by that of dumb mad. 
nefs. In dumb madnefs, the nether jaw drops, and is fixed, the 
tongue hangs out of the mouth, and flaver drops from it. In 
raging madnefs, the mouth is fhut, except when the dog {naps 
or howls, and no moitture drops trom it. 


Account of the Life and Writings of the late learned Fame 
Harris, E/q. 








Taken from the Edition of his Works lately publifhed by his Son, 
the Earl of Malmefbury. 

= HERE are few readers, I believe, who do not defire to 
know fomething more of an author than is commonly 
to be learned merely from his own writings. What he has been 
in private life, and in his domeflic retirement: what appear to 
have been his habits of ftudy, and of rejaxation; how he has 
condudted himfelf as a member of fociety, fo as to have de. 
ferved either praife or blame ;—all thefe are natural topics of 
enquiry concerning every writer who has attained confiderable 
literary eminence. To gratify a curiofity fo reafonable, is one 
motive which has engaged me in the prefent undertaking : but, 
I will confels, it is not the only one. 

““ The pride which I feel in being the fon of fuch a father, 
and the gratitude and affe€tion with which I muft ever recollett 
him, have alfo powerfully induced me to pay this public tribute 
of rcipeé to his memory: To his early care of my education, 
to his judicious introduétion of me to refpe@able friends and 
patrons, to his conftant good advice and excellent example, ! 
am fond of attributing whatever credit I may have acquired in 
the various active empléy ments that have fallen to my fhare. 

9 * I refleé 
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I refle& with the higheft pleafure on his having feen me, 
during many years, engaged in the fervice of my country ; and 
I can with truth fay, that fuch advantages of rank or diftinéton 
as I have been fortunate enough to acquire, which he did not 
live to witnefs, have, from that very circumftance, loft mach of 
their value in my eftimation.” 

Mr. Harris was the eldeft fon of James Harris, Efq. of the 
Clofe of Salifbury, by his fecond wife, the Lady Elizabeth 
Athley, who was the third daughter of Anthony Earl of Shaf- 
tefbury, and fifter to the celebrated author of the Charaéteriftics, 
as well as to the Honourable Maurice Afhley Cooper, the 
elegant tranflator of Xenophon’s Cyropedia ;—he was born 
Jaly 20th, 1709 ;—and he received the early part of lis 

sducation under the Rev. Mr. Hill, mafter of the grammar. 

{chool at Salifbury, “* who was long known and refpefted in 
the weft of England as an inflru€tor of youth.” At fchool, 
Mr. Harris remained till the age of fixteen; he was then entered 
as a gentleman commoner at Wadham-college, Oxtord; and 
having completed his academical fludies, his father removed him 
to Lincotn’s Inn, “‘ not intending him for the bar, but, as wee 
then acommon praétice, meaning to make the ftu dy of the law 
a part of his education.’—When he had attained his twenty- 
fourth year, he had the misfortune of lofing his father: but this 
event, by making him independent, enabled him to engage in 
thofe purfuits, aud to adopt that mode of life, which were belt 
fuited to his inclination. 

“ The ftrong and decided bent of his mind,” obferves pas 
Malmefbury, “‘ had always been towards the Greck and Lati 
claflics. Thefe he preferred to every other fort of rekding's ; 
and to his favourite authors he now applied himfelf with avi- 
dity, retiring from London to the houfe in which his family had 
very long refided in ‘the Clofe of Salifbury. His application 
during fourteen or fifteen years to the beft writers of antiquity 
continued to be almoft unre mitting, and his indufiry was fuch as 
is not often exceeded. He rofe always very early, fre quently 
at four or five o’clock in the morning, cfpecially during the 
winter, becaufe he could then moft effectually infure a command 
of time to himfelf.”’ 

Though Mr. Harris afterward became fo diftinguifhed for his 
intimate acquaintance with, and attachment to, the Aritotelian 
Philofop y, yet the following anec me affures us that his ftudy 
of the Stagirite did not commence very early : 

Thave heard my father fay, th it it was not until many 
years after | Ms retirement trom London that he began to read 
Ariftotle at t bi $s commentators, or to enquire, fo dec ply is he 
afterwards dic 1, into the Greek philof phy. He had imbibed a 
Prejudice, very common at that time even among feholars, that 
Ariftotle was an obfcure and unprofit able author, whofe philo- 
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fophy had been defervedly fuperfeded by that of Mr. Locke; 
a notion which my father’s own writings have fince contributed 
to correét with no {mall evidence and authority.” 

Mr. Harris’s fondnefs for the caufe of literature did not de. 
tach him from more important purfuits; he a€ted regularly and 
afliduoufly as a magiftrate for his own county, and gave “ jp 
that capacity occafional proofs of a manly fpirit and firmnef;, 
without which the mere formal difcharge of magifterial duty js 
often ufelefs and infufficient.”—His firft literary produétion 
was printed in the year 1744, and contained three treatifes, 1f, 
concerning art; 2d. mufic, painting, and poetry; and 3d. on 
happinefs; Thefe treatifes give a very fatisfactory view of the 
floical fyftem on that important topic; and Lord Monboddo, 
{peaking of the dialogue on art, praifes it as containing “ the 
beft fpecimen of the dividing, or dizretic manner, as the an. 
cients called it,”’ that was to be found in any modern book with 
which he was acquainted. 

In July, 1745, Mr. Harris married Mifs Elizabeth Clarke, 
daughter, and eventually heirefs, of John Clarke, Efq. of Sand. 
ford, near Bridgewater, in the county of Somerfet, by whom ke 
had five children; two of thefe died at an early period ; James, 
now Earl of Malmefbury, and two daughters, have furvived 
their father.—In 1751, he publifhed his Hermes, or a philofo. 
phical enquiry concerning Univerfal Grammar. 


The merits of this celebrated work are thus appreciated by 
the elegant pen of the late Bilhop Lowth. 

“ Thofe,” fays this prelate, “* who would enter deeply into 
the fubjeét of univerfal grammar, will find it fully and accu. 
rately handled, with the greateft acutenefs of inveftigation, pet- 
{picuity of explanation, and elegance of method, in a treatile 
entitled Flermes, by James Harris, Efg. the moft beautiful exam. 
ple of analyfis that has been exhibued fince the days of Ani. 
totle.”"—We are informed, by the prefent noble editor, “ that 
what firft led his father to a deep and accurate confideration ol 
the principles of univerfal grammar, was a book which he held 
in high eflimation, and was frequently quoted in his Hermes, 
the Minerva of San&tius. To that writer he confeffes himfelf 
indebted for abundance of valuable information; of which it 
appears (continues his Lordfhip) that he knew well how to pio 
fit, and to pufh his refearches on the fubjeét of grammar toa 
much greater length, by the help of his various and extenfive 
erudition.” 

We fhall now prefent our readers with the following fhort, 
but interefling, account of the manner in which Mr, Harris ulv- 
ally paffed his time in this part of his life: 

From the period of his marriage until the year 1761, my 
father continued to live entirely at Salifbury, except in the fum- 
mer, when he fometimes retired to his houfe at Durnford, neat 
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that city. It was there that he found himfelf mot free from 
the interruption of bufinefs and company, and at leifure to 
compofe the chief part of thofe works which were the refult of 
his ftudy at other feafons. His time was divided between the 
care of his family, in which he placed his chief happinefs, his 
literary purfuits, and the fociety of his friends and neighbours, 
with whom he kept up a conftant and cheerful intercourfe. The 
fuperior tafte and {kill which he pofleffed in mufic, and his ex- 
treme fondnefs for hearing it, led him to attend te its cultivation 
in his native place with uncommon pains and fuccefs; info- 
much that, under his aufpices, not only the annual mufical fefti- 
val in Salifbury flourifhed beyond moft inftitutions of the kind, 
but even the ordinary fubfcription-concerts were carried on, 
by his afliftance and dire€tions, with a {pirit and effet feldom 
equalled out of the metropolis. Many of the beautiful felec- 
tions made from the beft Italian and German compofers for thefe 
feftivals and concerts, and adapted by my father fometimes to 
words felected from fcripture, or from Miulton’s Paradife Loft, 
fometimes to compofitions of his own, have furvived the occa- 
fions on which they were firft produced, and are ftill in great 
eftimation. ‘Two volumes of thele feleétions have been lately 
publifhed by Mr. Corfe, organift of Salifbury cathedrai; the 
reft remain in MS. in poflefhon of my family. His owa 
houfe, in the mean time, was the frequent f{cene of focial and 
mufical meetings; and I think I do not hazard too much in 
faying, that he contributed, both by his own converfation, and 
by the company which he often affemb!ed at his houfe from va- 
rious parts, to refine and improve the taffe and manners of the 
place in which he refided.” 

Mr. Harris was chofen a reprefentative in parliament for the 
borough of Chrift Church, in the year 1761, which feat he re- 
tained to the day of his death. In the following year, he 
accepted the office of one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
whence he was promoted in 1763 to bea Lord of the Trea- 
fury: in 1774, he became Secretary and Comptroller to the 
Queen, and this appointment he held during the remainder of 
his life. 

" Although affiduous in the difcharge of his parliamentary 
duty, and occafionally taking a fhare in debates, Mr. Harris 
never contraéted any violent fpirit of party. He abhorred fac- 
tion of every kind; nor did he ever relinquifh, for public bufi- 
nefs,thofe ftill more interefling purfuits which had made the 
delight and occupation of his earlier years. If they were 
fomewhat intermitted during the fitting of parliament, he re- 
newed them with increafed relifh and fatisfaétion on his return 
intothe country. Thofe who faw him in London, partaking 
with cheertulnefs and enjoyment of a varied and extenfive 
fociety, and frequenting dratnatic and mufical entertainments, 
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while, during his flay in Salifbury, he always exercifed are. 
{peftable, but well regulated hofpitality, were furprifed that he 
could have found time to compofe and publifh in 1775 another 
learned work. It contains, under the title of Philofophical Ar. 
rangements, a part only of a larger work that he had meditated, 
but did not finifh, on the peripatetic logic. So far as relates to 
the arrangement of ideas, it is complete; but it has other objeés 


alfo in view. It combats, with great force and ability, the 
athe ag doétrines of chance and materialifin.” 
Mr. Harris’s laft work was his Philological Enquirics, of 


: Lord Malmefbury obferves, 

Tei is a more popular work than any of his former ones, and 
contains rather a fummary of the conclufions to which the phi. 
Jofophy of the ancients had condu&ted them in their critical 
inguirics, than a regular and perfeét fyftem, The principles on 
which thofe conclufions depend are therefore omitted, as being 


of a more abfirufe nature than was agreeable to his defign;’ 


which was to teach by illuflration and example, not by ftné 
demonftration. Indeed, this publication appears to have been 
meant not only as a retrofpetive view of thofe ftudies which ex. 
ercifed his mind in the full vigour of his life, but likewife as 
a monument of his affeétion towards many of his intimate 
friends. I cannot therefore but confider it as a pleafing proof 
of a mind retaining, at an advanced age,a confiderable degree 
of its former energy and aétivity, together with, what is fill 
more rarely to be found, an undiminifhed portion of its can- 
dour and benevolence, 

Before this laft volume was entirely concluded, my fa 
ther’s health had evidently begun to be very much impaired. 
He never enjoyed a robuft confitution; but for fome time, 
towards theend of his life, the infirmities under which he 
laboured had gradually increaled. His family at length became 
apprehenfive of a decline, fymptoms of which became very ap- 
parent, and by none more cieatly perceived than by himfelf. 
This was evident from a variety of little circumftances, but by 
no means from any impatience or frettulnefs, nor yet from any 
dejeGiion of [{pirits, fuch as are frequently incident to extreme 
weaknefs of body, efpecially when it proves to be the forerun- 
ner of approaching diffolution. On the contrary, the fame 
equable and placid teinper which had diftinguifhed him 
throughout his whole life,the fame tender and affetionate at- 
tention to his furrounding family, which he had unceafingly 
manifefled while in health, continued, without the {mallet 
change or abatement, to the very lafl; difplaying a mind tho- 
youghly at peace with itfelf, and able, without difturbance or 
difmay, to contemplate the awful prof (p e& of futurity ! 

“ The diftinction by which my father was moft generally 
known, while living, and by which he is likely to furvive to 
pofterity, 
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poflerity, is that of a man of learning. His profotind know. 
ledge of Greek, which he applied more fuccefsfully, perhaps, 
than any modern writer has done, to the fludy and explanation 
of ancient philofophy, arofe from:an early ‘and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the excellent poets and hiftorians ‘in:that lan. 
guage. They, and the beft writers of the Auguftan age, were 
his conftant and never-failing recreation. By his familiarity with 
them, he was enabled to enliven and illuftrate his deeper and 
more abftrufe {peculations, as every page almoft of thefe vo- 
lumes will abund antly teitify. But his attainments were not 
confined to ancient aanecy wraekd and claflical learning. He pof- 
feffed likewife a general knowledge of modern [Aftory, with a 
very diftinguifhing tafle in the fine arts, in one of which, as bes 
fore obferved, he was an etninent proficient. His fingular ins 
duftry empowered him to make thefe various acquifitions with. 
out neglecting any of the duties which he owed to his family, 
his friends, or his country. Iam in poffeflion of fuch proofs, 
befides thofe already given to the public, of my father’s labos 
tious ftudy and reflecti da, as, Ae at PP »rehend, are very rarely to be 
met with. Not only was he accuftomed, through a long feries 
of years, to make copious extraéts from the different books 
which he read, and to write critical remarks and conjeciures on 
many of the paffages extracted, but he was alfo in the habit of 
regularly committing to writing fuch refle¢tions as arofe out of 
his fludy, which evince a mind carefully difciplined, and 
anxioufly bent on the attainment of felf-knowledge and felf- 
government. And yet, though habituated to deep thinking and 
laborious reading, he was generally cheerful, even to playtul. 
nefs. There was no pedantry in his manners or converfation, 
nor was he ever feen cither to difplay his learning with often. 
tation, or to treat with flight or fupercilion{nefs thofe lefs im. 
formed than himfelf. He rather fough t to make them partakers 
of what he knew, than to mortify them by a parade of his own 
fuperiority. Nor had he any of that miferable faftidioufnefs 
about him which too often difgraces men of learning, and pre- 
vents their being amufed or interefled, at leaft their choofing to 
appear fo, by common peiformances, and common events. 

“ It was with him a maxim, that the moft difficult, and infi- 
nitely the preferable, fort of criticifm, both in literature and in 
the aits, was that which confifts in finding out eres rather 
than defeéts ; and although he certainly wanted not judgment to 
diftinguifh and to prefer faperior excellence of any kin Ih he was 
too reafonable to expect it fhould very often occur, and too wife 
to allow himfelf to be difgufled at common weaknefs or imp er- 
fe@ion. He thought, indeed, that the very attempt to pleale, 
however it might fall {hort of its aim, deferved fome retarn ot 
thanks, {ome degree of approbation; and that to endeavour at 
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being pleafed by fuch efforts, was due to juflice, to good-nature, 
and to good-fenfe. 

Far, at the fame time, from that prefumptuous conceit which 
is folicitous about mending others, and that morofenefs whic) 
feeds its own pride by dealing general cenfure, he cultivated to 
the utmoft that great moral wifdom, by which we are made 
humane, gentle, and forgiving ; thankful for the bleffings of lite, 
acquiefcent in the afflictions we endure, and fubmiflive to all 
the difpenfations of providence. He detefled the gloom of 
fuperftitution, and the perfecuting fpirit by which it is fo often 
accompanied: but he abhorred ftill more the baneful and de. 
firugiive fylicm of modern philofophy; and from his early 
folicitude to in{pire me with a hatred of it, it would almofl {cem 
that he forefaw its alarming approach and fatal progrefs. There 
is no obligation which I acknowledge with more thankfulnefs; 
none that I fhall more anxioufly endeavour to confer upon my 
own children, from a a thorough conviétion of its value an 
im portance. 

““ My father’s affe&tion to every part of his family was ex. 
emplary and uniform. As a hufband, a parent, a matter, he was 
ever kind and indulgent ; and it deferves to be mentioned to his 
honour, that he thought it no interruption of his graver occu. 
pations, himfelf to inftruét his daughters, by exercifing ther 
daily both in reading and compofition, and writing eflays fo 
their improvement, during many of their younger years. No 
man was a better judge of what belonged to female education, 
and the elegant accomplifhments of the fex, or more difpofed to 
fet a high value upon them. But he had infinitely more at 
heart, that his children fhould be early habituated to the ~ 
tice of religion and morality, and deeply impreffed with thei 
true principles. To promote this defirable end, he was ail. 
duous both by inftruétion and example: being himfelf a con. 
flant attendant upon public worfhip, and enforcing that great 
duty upon every part of his family. The deep fenfe of mo- 
ral and religious obligation which was Satiitsial to him, and thofe 
benevolent feelings which were fo great a happinefs to his 
family and friends, had the fame powerful influence over his 
public as his private life. He had an ardent zeal for the prof- 
perity of his country, whofe real interefts he well under{tood; 
and in his parliamentary conduét he proved himfelf a warm 
friend to the genuine principles of religious and civil liberty as 
well as a firm fupporter of every branch of our admirable con- 
flitution.”’ 

The Monthly Reviewers thus exprefs their opinion of the 
manner in which the noble editor has performed his tafk : 

* We have derived unalloved fatisfaétion from the perufal of 
his memoirs; we were defirous of imparting to others fome of 
the pleafure which we have experienced. The noble editor muk 
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by no means be forgotten on this occafion: he has performed a 
delicate tafk with great ability ; and, indeed, we know uot which 
moft to applaud, the ardour and tendernefs of his filial fenti- 
ments, the juftice and propriety of ‘his obfervations, or the fim- 
plicity and true pathos of the narrative.” 





M. Sonnina’s Remarks on the Inflability of the Turki/h Gos 
Y 


vernmeni. 


HE amiable and intercfting people of Greece are bent under 

the very heavy yoke of the flern and proud Muffulman; 
their flavery, like that of the defcendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, is abfolute and of long ftanding. The Copts lived in the 
brutalized ftupor of a debafed condition. Never could they 
have dreamt of breaking their chains, had not the French under- 
taken their deliverance; and the Greeks although poffefling 
more energy and means, will never themfelves fhake off fetters, 
which, notwithftanding, are to them odious. Should an enter- 
prifing genius, the friend of glory and of his country, rife up 
in the midit of them, and offer to lead them to the conquett of 
liberty, he would find it difficult to draw round him numerous 
partizans. Reduced to the fimple charaéter of leader of a few 
infurgents, he would have to fight his own countrymen, and he 
would end by falling a viétim tothe treachery of fome of them; 
fo much does long flavery blunt energy, corrupt the qualities of 
the foul, and leave to the vices of weaknefs and abafeinent alone 
freedom of aétion ! 

But thould foreign forces, fufficiently impofing to banifh fears, 
which, in weak minds, are infeparable from the uncertainty ot 
fuccefs, make their appearance, not with projects of invafion, 
but as deliverers of Greece, infurreétion againft tyranny would 
become general ; nationa! aétivity would difplay all its refources ; 
cohorts of courageous combatants would be formed on all fides; 
intelligent and aétive mariners would cover the fea with faft- 
failing veflels, which would rapidly carry fuccours and troops 
to all the points of the iflands, and coafts that would become 
thole of the whole nation; all would fecond and blels their de- 
liverers. The period when one of the fineft countries of the 
globe, that which is the richeft in precious recolleétions, fhall be 
inatched from Ottoman defpotifm, is not perhaps far diftant. 
Phe exiftence of that vaft and »montftrous empire of the ‘Turks 
cannot be of long duration; its incoherent parts fhake, and are 
on the point of falling to pieces; on every fide rebeliion waves 
her ftan lards; the authority of the chief of the 
owned and inialted without, fcarcely extends beyond the walls 
of Conilantinopie; a domination, eflablifhed on ignorance, cans 
hot refit the contact of knowledge: it will be annihilated with 
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the fuperftitious barbarifm to which it owes its origin ; and the 
noft crucl and moft improvident tyranny will no longer leaye 
any other traces than that by which the life of all tyrants is fol. 
lowed, the execration of pofterity. 





Method to render Linen, Silk, &c. Water-proof. 


HE following cheap procefs is previ lent in China for oiling 

filks, cottons, linens, &c. which renders them impervious 
to water, fupple, and tree from cracking, or Sickine toge. 
ther':-~ 

Ten gallons of very old linfeed, or other vegétable oil, is to 
be put into an iron pot capable of holding 20 gallons, to pre. 
vent its boiling over; this is to be kept boiling on a brifk fire of 
coke or charcoal for three or four hours, and when it has boiled 
Jong enough to catch fire by the introduétion of a red-hot poker 
into it, it is to be permitted to blaze for half an hour, when it 
becomes tacky and of a green colour, and is rendered a drying 
varnifh of a fupple quality, though fomewhat flower in drying 
than ordinary varnifhes. 

The linen, filk, &c. is to be eq: asily damped, not to containa 
fingle drop of water , and dipped into the liquid, and wrung, 
or it may be laid on with a brufh. A handkerchief fo dipped 
may be er d up inthe pocket and expanded again without 
crack or injury —Ol do} l mitt be “ d—it is homogeneous, its 
component parts are better aflimilated, and it does not contain that 
floating mucrlage to be met with in new ols, 

Much care is requifite inthe procels of burning the oil, as the 
blaze will probably be 15 feet hich, and the {mell exceedingly 
oflenfive. When the oil ts fufficiently burnt, a lid, fa{tened at 
the end of a pole, is to be put on, and the crevices flopped with 
cloths wrung out in water; but if afingle drop of water fhould 
find its way “into the hot oil, the pot will explode with violence. 
—When dipped, the linen, &c. muft be hung to dry in a place 
having a current of frefh air, and free trom duflt—it may be 
feveral days drying: when dry, it will not {mell, flick, or crack, 
but will refift water, and be of great durability. 

The materials for umbrel!as in this country are prepared fome- 
what after this manner, but not with that degree of attention to 
oil, &c. necelfary to equal the produétions of China. 


——___. Oe TE 


THE BEGGAR ANSWERED. 
A Poor man once came to amifer, and faid, “* I have a boon 
2 


13 6 a eS a ge ‘ d ‘# 

toatk.”—" So have I,” faid the mifer, “ grant mine firll, 

then I will comply with thine.”-—** Agreed.’ Said the mifer, 
My requedt is that you afk me nothing!” 
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RUSSIAN TRANSLATION of a SCOTCH PROPHECY. 


Dr. Laughlan Taylor, a profeffed prophet, and a minifter of 
the church of Scotland, about the year 1770 publifhed a 
book, in which he ftates that the Turkifh empire was to be de» 
ftroyed (in the war between the Turksand Ruffians) by the late 
Emprefs Katharine, who, this divine adds, is reprefented in the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, as “ the angel that is to pour 
out the feventh vial upon the earth.”” Theemprefs, although the 
probably did not believe in the infpiration or divine miffion of 
the prophet, yet knowing the effeét which a good prophecy has 
on the mob, had this book tranflated into the Ruflian language, 
and difperfed among her troops. 








An ANECDOTE. 


HE Scotch newfpapers lately mentioned the death of Mr. 
George Anderfon, a merchant, in Glafgow. The follow- 
ing anecdote of this gentleman deferves to be recorded : 

“ Inthe year 1745, when the Highland army lay at Glaf. 
gow, a young gentleman of the name of M’Donald,a fubal- 
tern in one of the regiments of that name, was quartered on 
Mr. Anderfon, then in early life. Mr. M’Donald met with 
much civility from his hofpitable landlord, who often exprefled 
his regret that the young Caledonian fhould have embarked in 
fuch.a caufe ; and when parting with him in January, 1746, be- 
fore the army went to Falkirk, refufed to accept of any com- 
penfation from his gueft until the next meeting. 

“ M’Donald, being wounded at Culloden, was taken prifoner, 
and fent from Invernefs to London, along with feveral noblemen 
and gentlemen, who fuffered there in the July and Augutt fol- 
lowing; but he, more fortunate, was caft for tranfportation, and 
before ten years had elapfed became a great planter in Jamaica, 
from whence he fent a puncheon of good old rum to Mr. An- 
derfon, with an account of his good and bad fortune from the 
time of his leaving Glafgow. 

“Mr. Anderfon, who had concluded that his young friend 
had fallen at Culloden, received the néws.of his improved for- 
tune with great joy, and arich return of the good things of 
Glafgow was foon forwarded to Jamaica; and this friendly in- 
tercourfe continued until Mr. M’ Donald quitted that ifland, and 
purchafed a handfome property in his own country, where 
Mr. M’Donald paid him a fummer vifit in the year 1780, to 
their mutual joy and fatisfa€tion. Mr. M’Donald died a tew 
years ago, at an advanced age, the laft twenty years of which he 
fpent in his native couutry.” 

Vol. 39. 2A Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by A. L. of Poole, to G. H.'s Rebus, inferted December 21. 


F I do not greatly miftake, 
MOHAIR is what your rebus makes. 
i We have received the like anfwer from G. H. near Bridport ; Henry 
STumphreys, of Exeter; and R. Maffett, of Saltath. 





by R. Sowdon, of Exeter, to the Charade by a Conflant Reader, inferted 


Anfwer, o Pe Ye 
December 21. 


IVEHEAD’s the place you furely mean, 
As in your charade may be {cen, 
*4* We have received the like anfwer from H_ Humphreys, S. Murch, and 
J. Squance, of Exeter; W. Bickham, jun. and Monn. of Afhburton; 
and A. L. of Poole, 








Aifwer, by G. H. near Bridport, to W. England’s Enigma, inferted December 28, 


Murd’ring GUN, if I am right, 
Will your enigma bring to light. 


§+4 We have received the like anfwer from A. L. near Poole; R. Sowdon, 
W. Strong, and Thomas Whicker, of Exeter; J. Whittle, of Upway ; and 
R, Maffete, of Saleath. 
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4 CHARADE, by 7. French, of St. Aufle, late of Afaburton, 


bi my firfl, thofe dreaty manfions, 
Silent hes our kindred duft, 
Tull that great tremendous morning, 
At the fhoat come forth the juft. 
Awful feeond! dread conclufion! 
Nature trembles at that day ; 
Rocks and mountains, and the ocean, 
"3 The great globe, all pafs away. 
Why refleQion thus with horror, 
Thoughts momentous me infufe ; 
You, ye wits, will row difcover 
The whole meaning of my mind. 





An ENIGMA, by Mufcola. 


ot ufual in commencing to reJate 
Our manners, pedigree, and prefent Nate ; 
To give the origin from whence we rofe, 
And thus to men our deflinies difclofe. 
But I can {carcely tell from whence I came, 
‘ho’ learning made me, and beftow’d my name, 
Ia prifon ever am I clofe confin’d, 
To deeary Scotland too J am confign’d; 
With liberty I never can abide, 
‘ To flavery I cannot be-ablied ; 
Yet in neutrality J hold vo place, 
In wer or peace I dare not thew my face, 
Uous’d to flatvry, yet I dwell at court, 
I hate the army, but I aid a fort; 
J help in forming books, but never read, 
And in the ocean always take the lead. 
I’m known in towns, in citics do not dwell, 
find now my namic be pleas’d to find and tell, 
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SONG on the PEACE of 1802, 


Tune, ‘** Rule Britannia!” 


F ie paft—the tirefome conflifi’s o’er, 
And hoftile legions quit the plain ; [twice] 
nant peace from Heaven returns once more, 
Returns to blefs the earth again. 
Rejoice, Britannia! and make the nation fee, 
Freedom and peace are dear to thee. 





I 


Down from her temple in the fky 
She comes our comforts to reflore; 
She bids the orphans’, widows’ tears be dry, 
And whifpers plenty to the poor. 
Rejoice, Britannia! and make the nations {ee 
Thy love of peace and liberty. 


No longer fhall the people mourn, 
Nor difco:d murderous [chemes contrive ; 
Soon fhiil our brave defenders home return, 
And commerce, fcience, wealth, revive. 
Flourith, Britannia! juft, peaceable, and brave; 
Enflaving none, to none a f{lave. 


How bright the pro{pe&, bow fublime! 
The world in peace and friendfhip join’d! 
Henceforth fhali all the brave of every clime, 
A brother in a Briton find. 
Flourifh, Britanoia! juft, peaceable, and brave; 
Enflaving none, to none a flave. 


Britons unite! and may your fongs 
To Heaven a grateful offering mie! 
There freedom, peace, and every gift belongs, 
That crowns our country great and wife, 
Flourih, Britannia! jutt, peaceable, and brave ; 
Eniflaving none, to none a flave. 


Devonftire CILFE. 
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Written on the Return of Sir William Sidney Smith, Knt. from Egypt. 


\ HY do Britannia’s beauteous daughters raife, 
With grateful extafy, the fong of praife? 

What form appears, that fuch a {weet furprife 

Glows on their cheeks, and {parklesin their eyes? 

Tis Sydney comes! ‘They bail the worrior youth, 

Reai’d in the arms of courage, worth, and truth; 

O’er his fine face, where fente and fweetnels fhone, 

The fires of war a manly fliadé have thrown; 

But who his eye’s exprefion can declare? 

For mercy’s mildeft ftar is kindled there! 

Ev’n thus they look’d on Acre’s glorious height, 

And in the Gallic prifon beam’d as bright; 
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Nor need we wonder whence they drew the flame, 
His foul is bright as Heav’n, and thence it came. 

O welcome thou! whom glory’s well-carn’d {mile 
Hatt found on ev’ry wave, and ev v foil! 

Thro* danger’s path, O fame! he fought thy bow’rs; 
And thro’ furrounding thorns he pluck’d thy flow’rs. 
What proud delight that father’s eye fhall fire, 

His name alone with gladnefs could infpire ; 

How thofe fond arms their deareft hope fhall prefs— 
How {hall that voice his gallant Sidney blefs! 
Touch’d with freth fire, his lamp of I:fe fhall burn, 
And all the vigour of his youth return. 


Praife to that God, whofe arm in fafety bore 
Britannia’s darling to her grateful fhore; 
Whole mighty fhield preferv’d his cherfh’d form 
On the wild wave, asin the confli@’s form! 
Still may that pow’r his private bleffings guard, 
His glories heighten, and his zeal :eward ; 
May peace and love his future moments blefs, 
And pleafure’s rofe the laurel chaplet drefs ; 
*Till to his life a cup of peace be giv’n, 
Exceeded only by the joys of Heav’n! 

HARRIET WALKER, 





NATURE and NANCY. 


Written by Mr. Dispin. 


ET {wabs with their vows, palaver, and lies, 
Sly flattery’s filk fails fill be trimming, 

Swear their Polls be all angels dropp’d down from the fkies, 

I your angels don’t like, I loves women; 
And I loves a warm heart, and a {weet honeft mind, 

Good as truth, and lively as fancy ; 
As conftant as honour, as tendernets kind, 

In fhort I loves nature and Nancy. 


I read in a fong about Wenus, I thinks, 
All rigg’d out with her Cupids and Graces ; 

And how rofes and lilies, carnations and pinks, 
Was made paint to daub over their faces; 

They that loves it may take all fach art fos their pains, 
For mine ’tis another guefs fancy, 

Give me the rich health, flefh and blood, and blue veins, 
That pays the {weet face of my Nancy. 


Why I went to the play, where they talk’d well, at leaft, 
As toart, all their parts they were trying; 

They were playing at foldiers, and playing at feaft, 
And fome they was playing at dying ; 

Let ’em hang, drown, or rt dy or take poifon, d’ye fee, 
All juft for their gig and their fancy. 

What to them was but jeft, is right earneft to me, 
For I live, and I’d die for my Nancy. 


Let the girls then, like fo many Algerine Turks, 
Dath away a fine painted galley, 
With their jacks and their pennants, and gingerbread works, 
All tor thew, and juft nothing for value: 
Falfe colours throw out, deck’d by labour and art, 
To take of pert coxcombs the fancy : 
They’re all far the perfon, I’m all for the heart, 
Io thort I’m for nature and Nancy. 
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